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kira," in the fifteenth century, was the beginning of
the fray; and since the discovery of his passage on
the Sabians no scholar-knight thought his spurs won
till he had broken a lance de Zabiis. Casaubon lighted
on the place, and forthwith wrote urgently to Joseph
Scaliger, " Doce me, obsecro, quso hico gens fuerit" ;
to whom Scaliger, omniscient as ever, " Scito osso
Chaldseos, Arab. Tzabin; dicti a vonto Apeliote:
quasi dicas Orientales." He has not the least doubt
about it, and Casaubon receives the decision meekly.
Our own John Selden walked in the same way, and in
his work on the Syrian gods, " De Diis Syriis," iden-
tified the Sabians with the ancient Chaldeans, curiously
citing Eutychius to prove that Zoroaster was the
founder of the Sabian religion. Salraasius came to a
similar conclusion, and laid it down that the Sabians
were a sect of the Ohaldees. Stanley, in his u History
of Philosophy" (1655), devotes a remarkable chapter
to the Sabians, in which lie collects a fine cluster of
myths, cites the passage in the Book of Job wherein
it is related how " the Sabeans fell upon" the
patriarch's oxen and asses, "and took them away;
yea, they have slain the servants with the edge of
the sword"; and ends by placing the Sabians (i.e.
Sabseans) in Arabia, adding the definition "Arabes,
hoc est Sabsei," which, if over comprehensive, is suffi-
ciently correct as regards the Sabians, but entirely
false if taken to describe the Sabians. Pococke in-
geniously, but erroneously, derives the name from a
word meaning "army," and defines the Sabians as
worshippers of the heavenly host; and Bochart and